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INTRODUCTION 



The two-day conference on the training of library technical 
assistants in community colleges, where the following ooXXcc tsd 
papers were presented, was co-sponsored by the Calif orniaState 
Etepartmentof Education, Bureau of Junior CoUege V^lonal! 
Technical Education, and the University of San Francisco Library 
cience Program. It was held at the University of San Francisco 
on January 18 and 19, 1968. The conference sessions were designed 
to provide a forum for wide-ranging discussions of library tectai- 
cal assistant training, including the role of the technical assis- 

V W °f Curr ! nt curricu la, development of curriculum 
models for. emerging and existing programs, exploration of funding 

methods* ** **“ sharing of information about successful operating 

™iKni Uni °ii COlle8e J edUCat ° rS 305 librar y Personnel from school, 
public, college, and special libraries participated in a full pro- 
gram of general sessions and smaller group discussions. This con- 
flux of efforts by librarians and educators to consider various 

technical assistant training reflects growing awareness, 
in both groups, of the need for trained personnel at the para- 
professional level in the increasingly complex world of the modern 

J 7 * F ° r libra f ian > this mid-level training provides com- 
petent personnel to assist an often over-worked profession as it 
strains to adapt itself to an ongoing '‘information explosion". At 

2iSS ° S rS a " e J coine route to jobs with greater respon- 

sibrlity for those who seek library service employment above the 
clerical level. For the community college administrator, develop- 
ing curricula in library technology represents a challenge to keep 
pace with a new and dynamic technology while creating for students 
new opportunities that are relevant to the future in which they 
will lxve and work. - J 

While h eated discussions of technical assistant training have 
been held at numerous library conferences in the recent past! the 
absence of debate , as such, was noticeable at the San Francisco 
meetings. By and large it was a working conference of individuals 
*rtth experience in some aspect of technical assistant programs 
where professionals met with each other to "talk shop". This 
should not be surprising in a state where comnunity colleges have 
more collective experience with library technology programs than 
any otter state, by far. The sessions permitted much open discus- 
sion from the floor which, unfortunately, could not be recorded in 
this volume. However, the "practical" tone of the meetings is 
reflected to a considerable extent in the following pages. For ’ 
the successful arrangements and skillful management of the sessions 
much appreciation is due Sister Mary Alma, Head of the Library 
Science Program at the host institution, the University of San 
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THE LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT: A Professional Opportunity 



By LOUIS SHORES, Dean Emeritus 
Library School, Florida State University- 



Professional Librarianship confronts a challenge of new * 
dimensional proportions* Semi— prof essi'vial Technicians are now 
"being employed by an increasing number of libraries of all 
types - academic, public, school, and special. Local and state 
civil service sporadic efforts to make a place for the Techni- 
cian somewhere between the clerical and the professional, have 
now been given Federal blessing by the new GS-lhll series. — 
Despite some professional reluctance. Library Technician edu- 
cation programs have mushroomed in that most exci ti ng American 
higher education phenomenon - the Junior College. Our profes- 
sion must soon make a momentous decision. ■ - - 

The alternatives ha '-' 3 already begun to form battle lines 
in our professional literature. Those among us who oppose the 
Technician in Library Practice, and his Library Education in 
the Junior College, do so, partially, at least, because of an 
understandable fear that unknowing lay employers may welcome 
the economy of employing semiprofessionals rather than profes- 
sionals o There is some basis for this, fear In Comparative 
Librarianship. Colleagues in Japan indicated to me on a recent 
visit there that some professional positions in Tokyo libraries 
had already been filled by Junior College educated semiprofes- 
sionals. 

But another part of the opponents' fear is that the dis- 
tinction between Technician and Professional duties and re- 
sponsibilities becomes dangerously overlapping. Furthermore, 
specifications and "examples of typical duties" indicated by - 
some civil service, and even by GS-11 j 11 descriptions for Tech- 
nician, appropriate tasks that are dear to the professional 
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hearts of librarians. True, many of these Jobs have been 
respomible for tarnishing our image. They may even have 
wxouour recruitment drives. But they have long 

for UyBen ’ the ****** of th * 

both f° the T f ch ^ cl “ practicing in libraries is 

^ f he lovers standards by attempting functions that 

to doinf J* f Ve ° flemi P ro *««»ianal; and raises costs 

o? clfrlcals can do as veil or better. Condematiox 

th*t educ8tioa is frcsn several standpoints. One is 

do thetraining better. Another is that 

i« wff i! CaU , f0r ®° re than school education. A third 
is based on an underestimation of the Junior College. 

I respect the position of my colleagues, many of' 
whom have been close associates, and personal fri^ S* 

^^i?**** 8 ' 1 JIU8t dissent. I believe the Technician is needed 
^ ^Hbrtrte.. He 1. essential to re5“,thT^ 

prc8ence caa enhance library service by per- 

S^^^ < ^15f er,fl,mel flharta « es - But above 

* l006 1,101 in^essed clerical personnel 

SS? 1 ?' 5“ relie,rc «ie Professional from 
£2* *?**:** ha* i«»€ overpaid him; and at long 

destiny^* ** *° a88Uae tbe role ^ich is the libr«riw*a 



leveltihSS , si^Jf 8 4 aeree x? iafc Wc mc<a ^ the occupational 
^“2* Adequate definitions occur in the 

GS-Hill series. For example. 



•••positions involving noaprof es sional or 
technical work in libraries vbich are 
administered in accordance with the prac- 
tice and techniques of professional li- 
trarianship. such vork primarily requires 
a practical knowledge of library functions 
and services; and ability to apply stand- 
ard library tools, methods, end procedures 
to the service needs of the practical 
library, (page 2) 



Ad °* 8 «t«teaent developed by a Joint 

. . T 4 K? BBl ^f e Jf? °*® library Administration Division a nd 

**• pro P° fles 8Qme Basic defini- 
tions and classification specifications. Including -*- * Z+ Z 

g x&s.Tr--' mtiae ® 

P?." 411 • t andards proposes to redesignate the series as 

C °“ nitt<f€ this definition 

amplification for Literary Technical Assistants t 



Performance of such work primarily 
requires skills peculiar to library work, 

.such as knowledge of circulation systems, 
ability to perform simple cataloging and 
classification, to use book lists, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias and other elemen- 
tary reference aids , to apply clearly . 
established methods, skills, and. proce- 
dures to the service needs of a library 

' under the supervision of a librarian. 

(page *)/;>• / - * \ ' ' 

From these two basic documents we can, perhaps, assume the 
fundam ent al definition of a L ibra ry Technician, or Library Aid/ 
Technician, or Library Technical Assistant (the three terma"now 
used) as: • -»•- --<• "• •* . 

A seniprofessionci library worker, 
whose duties require knowledge and skills 
based oh a mini mum of two college years 
general education that includes library 
instruction above the student use and 
- clerical work levels. - * 

It is a definition that will probably not satisfy the meticu- 
lous and sensitive. Bit it is the last one in a series of 
about a dozen redrafts by the writer’s own meticulous a n d 
sensitive urges. 

The argument that the Te chn ician in practice is crossing 
the professional line emphasizes the need for classification 
specifications, as the Ad Hoc Coranittee has begun to do, and 
the identification of typical tasks as the GS-lijll series in- 
dicates for grades 1-7. Nor can the contention that clericals 
can do some of these tasks better stand up in the face of even 
more dew differentiations such as those indicated by both 
the GS-1^11 series and the Ad Hoc Ccranittee Report. As the 
latter states: •••-"; *-* . 

A recognized -middle group of em- 
ployees between the professional aid 
clerical levels wbyld help to solve some 
of the library manpower problems. The 
gap between clerical and professional 
staff is often too wide. This leads to 
reluctance to reassign segments of pro- 
fessional responsibilities. A mi dd l e 
level staff competently trained could 
further relieve professions staff from 
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performing routines, techniques, and 
procedures not requiring full profes- 
sional knowledge, (page 3) 

What constitutes competent training for this level is 
another basis for opposition. Some contend that no more than 
high school education plus on-the-job training and/or an 
apprentice program such as some libraries, particularly public, 
have provided in the past. Perhaps it will take ’’research” to 
convince, but pending the kind of investigations desired, it is 
advocated here, on the professional literature of both educa- 
tion and librarianship, that this middle level to be effective 
requires the general education which is now the accepted cur- 
riculum of the first two college years. One recent example of 
this literature is the article "Junior Colleges and New Careers” 
by Sheldon S. Stein. *rg and Eunice 0. Shatz (Junior Colleee 
Journal. Feb. 1968), **“ 

Although this general education is offered in the first 
two years of senior colleges and universities, and it is hoped 
many of these will also offer, as does the University of Toledo, 
for example. Library Technician curricula. The Junior College 
is in an advantageous position to assume a major responsibility 
for Library Technician education. By 1970, more than of 
all college freshman and sophomores in the U.S. will be en- 
rolled in Junior Colleges. As Steinberg-Shatz write: 

It is not an exaggeration to state 
that Junior Colleges can provide the major 
key to 'legitimizing* New Careers. (This 
is so because] Junior Colleges are more 
flexible in curriculum, experimentation 
and innovation in the educational process 

• • a 

Finally, the blame for the ambitious, and frequently over- 
lapping offerings in many of the present Junior College Techni- 
cian curricula, must be placed partially, at least, on a 
reluctant profession and a resistant Library Education. One 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. Library Education Division, not 
so long ago, went on record as opposing the Junior College 
Technician Program. The New York State Report, which read in 
its early pages as though it were about to approve en de d by 
disapproving. Inevitably, such neglect of a challenge and 
opportunity in the face of mounting manpower shortages and 
the higher education trend toward Innovation and experimenta- 
tion forced Junior Colleges tc go it on their own, unguided 
and undertrained. 
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PartunatJdy, this professional posture has now been cor- 

V^JH Martinson Report, a noticeable 
support for the Junior College-educated Technician has b»e*» 

Sdthf'A U lf # tr CiV i 1 Servlce ConBds8i <» , s GS-lUll series 
*J? the A.L.A. Ad Hoc Committee's Report can be counted as 

?“!* s i! tes ■* « « state-wide 

xevei. California, a leader from the beginning, is srothesiz- 

^ X M^ 0D L e 5f rfc ^ this work8h °I > * ^ April, Minnesota 

th * pr ° ill “ ** its J>mlor faculty 

h * 8 contracted Jobn Martinson's 
Service Corporation for the development of syl- 
labi for the courses to be offered in the Library Technician 
curriculum in the Junior Colleges of Texas, Known as the 
I S £ggc project, the work is still in its early stages. Con- 

thfmlw* whab 5 ? l0W8 are only tbe Preliminary projections by 

proJect * Admittedly, several of the assum^- 
ponderable, if not debatable. But as one who has^* 
®f v ? cafced the Junior College Library Technician program, 
thC rJ!i ? #D * ExeCUtive Boat's position, P LTad- 
Z* 8 ?* .? t L?? i0r Colle - ges 0,1 ***** libraries, as well as on 
their Technician education programs, the Tex-Tec director 
shares his present thinking. 

ttLgh_on his list of objectives is articulation, not oolv 
with the Junior College curriculum, butlrttheducation for 
P * 8 ob ‘ 3ective wil1 Probably faco little ob- 
it C 4 le ®f curriculum developer. But when 

** co ? e t t0 for Librarianship, the confrontation is 

it^ t o-h? C ^2 e +J a f n f d if you do or don't." On the one hand, 
it is objected that Junior College courses telescope both the 

« Un ^ 8ra ? Mrte 804 the ******** graduatelibrary 
science courses ; and on the other hand. Library Educator* 

these^ourees?" COUra ® yoU ^ never arti^late 

4® b ^e old man of education for librarianship who has 
headed two A.L.A. accredited schools for a total of 3 I 1 years 

1 have be “ «*> before - in £nSS&n 

with articulating non A X.A. accredited undergraduate library 
science programs. In 19*11, when we held the first programmer 
on articulate >n, at Peaibody, the A.A.L.S., of which I have been 
^ si “ c ® 1 933, had a posture much like that of many in 

E ? fj e ^ ca * i 5 a w t ® d *y toward the ^technician ptS^m. 

2JS th S 0Ugh B»C.A.T.E., has provided a aerteiof 
articulation conferences throughout the nation. I see no rea- 

Tte^iJi^^. Cann0t b ^ 4 . a f co * n P lish ^ *lth the Junior College 
fSm»^ Program. At least, I should like to try, as I did 
for senior college programs back in 1941 . 
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As a preliminary offering, here is how I see these two 
articulations. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM ARTICULATION 

Ihe first two college years divide their 6 k semester hours, 
approximately, IjO hours for general education, 2 k hours for 
electives. I propose to take half of these 2 k elective hours 
for Library Technician Education. Such a program will cone 
under either the so-called "College Parallel" or "Terminal" . 
objectives of the Junior College. And I strongly favor the 
either/or because I do not educationally believe in "Dead Ihd" 
curricula. 



Exhibit A. Proposed Junior College Curriculum 



Area 



Semester Hours or Quarter Hours 



I General Education 39 

II Library Technician 

Education 12 

III Elective 13 

Total 6 k 

The General Education area should satisfy even the aca- 
demic purist. It conforms to the liberal arts college pattern 
now universally accepted, and insures senior college founda- 
tion. 



59 

18 

96 



Exhibit B. General Education Area 



Division 


Semester Hours 


Quarter Hours 


Conmiunication (English, 






Writing, Speech) 


6 


9 


Humanities (Lit., Philos., 
Art, etc.) 

Social Sciences (Hist., 


9 


ll< 


Econ., Pol. Sci., etc.) 
Natural Sciences (Math, 


12 


18 


Physics, Chem., Biol., 
etc.) 


12 


18 


Total 


39 


59 


The Elective area should 


permit the choice of a modern 



foreign language, or the strengthening of a General Education 
division, or the introduction of personal development courses. 
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Which brings us to the 12 semester hours of Library Tech- 

# — * wluoe “ «*■« auggeacea as convenient 

imitsfor organizing the instruction that will encompass the 
cont ent suggested by the Job specifications in the GS-1411 

QCtt ^ bee Be ® ort » °ther documents, and 
in sample Junior College Programs. It is hoped, also, that 

tMscourw ^ study will minimize inftingeamnt'on professional 
library education, and yet permit articulation. 

S&ibit C. Proposed Library Technician Education Courses 



Course Title 



Semester Hours 



1 . 

2 . 



Library Use 

Introduction to Library 
^technology 
3* Library Technical Processes I 
Library Technical Processes U 
5» Library Media 
6. Library Business Methods 

Total 



_2 

12 



Quarter Hours 

3 

' ' 3 

3 

3 

3 

18 



Course 1 - Library Use, should go beyond the library use 
we have taught c^SSSe fr^toen in the past, whetheriTa 
separate required or elective one-semester hour course, or in 
a combination of opening week tour and Jtagliah units, or in 
other formats. The "beyond" accents the independent study 
approach which is now dominating higher education innovation. 

If, to quote Winslow Hatch, one measure of quality higher edu- 

tw°?>, i8 to which students can learn independently," 

JJ® the . 1 ***** must be armed with the resources andiesource- 
fUlness he has never adequately been taught before. What is 
needed is a new library sophistication, communicated by teacher 
to students in dramatic dimension. And if "the half of knowl- 
edge is knowing where to find it," then Course 1 must be a re- 

811 I^eshmen, whether or not they later choose to 
prepare to become Library Technicians. 

?^ e ? * Introduction to Library Technology. is a 

C ° UrSe> J S iA introdU8 ®« to~Tibrary Organization, 
behind-the-s cent operations, personnel, business methods, tech- 

processes, public services, library history, caSi q^r- 
^ ®J 8 ° recrults for Professional HbrariansMp, and 
as 18 “ **» 

Course 3 - Library Technical Processes I. instruct.* 
which the A.L.A. Ad Hoc Conndttee and the GS-lljll series agree. 
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Dsts ^u-wcessing, reprography el wo cu ts should oe added* A skills 
laboratory is proposed, one in vtdch the student can perfect his 
skills through practice, at his individual rate of speed, and 
through observation and work-study. - 

Course h - Library Technical Processes IX, instructs in 
the tasks of _ circulation, reference other patron relations 
upon which both the M Hoc Committee and GS-lhll specify for 
Library Tec hni cians* Skills laboratory and work-study. 

Course 5 - Library Media, instructs in poster making, bul- 
letin board and exhibit lettering, display, handling; in dry 
mounting; transparency making; mimeographing, multigraphing; 
sketching, drawing, art work for library publications; glass 
slide making; micro filming; photography, etc. Skills labora- 
tory and work-study. 

Course 6 - Library Business Methods, includes typing, speed 
writing (as the simplest taught of the shorthands), filing, 
library terminology, including seme foreign language equiva- 
lents, correspondence and report forms, cards, key punch opera- 
tion, records, sample bookkeeping are some of the course compo- 
nents . Skills laboratory and work-study. 

These course descriptions only hint at the syllabi content. 
There is vulnerability at many points. Ho one knows better than 
the Tex-Tec team at how many points colleagues will stand ready 
to belabor r Yet, venture we oust for the good of libraries and 
librarianship , 



LIBRARY EDUCATION ARTICULATION 

Moat venturesome of all is the attempt to articulate 
Library Technician Education with Education for Librarianship. 
But it must be done, not alone to prevent uneconomical duplica- 
tion, but in the interest of recruiting the next generation. 
Just as it is hoped Library Practice will profit by a middle 
group who can relieve the professional librarian of a high per- 
- centage of semiprofessional duties, so, also, professional 
Library Education should benefit by being relieved of clerical 
and semiprofessional instruction that has always raised eye- 
brows in senior college and graduate school circles. 

A problem that has always confronted A.L.A. accredited 
library schools is the range of practical library experience 
found among its entering students. As a result, most library 
schools have had to incozporate clerical and semiprofessional 
content into beginning courses. 
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What is suggested is that the content of the Library Tech- 
aician WhoH nm wnwow Vuo Va+U 4*>J~ .it n A m 1 ? 

— x'*"O fcW “ <4 j. nau h/wOai uuc UtVtAt X«M « 

Bachelor and the A.L.A. Master programs. It is further sug- 
gested that a non-academic credit, directed, independent, work- 
study, s kil ls laboratory he activated, under the instructional 
leadership of the Library School librarian, or another faculty 
member. Through pre- and post-testing, each student’s compe- 
tence would be established. At the individual student’s pace 
these s kill s, still taught as part of academic credit courses^ 
would be mastered individually and independently, under guid- 
ance. 

The Junior College Library Technician graduate, of whom 
there should be an increasing number in the years ahead, would, 
of course, be exempt. So might, also, the student who is 
library experienced, of whom library schools have many. 



Conclusion 



Librarianship and Library Education have been my life. 

Five decades in the first and four decades in the second are 
not lightly abandoned. I have thought deep and long about the 
Library Technician movement. I have added advantages and sub- 
tracted disadvantages. After a decade of endeavor in^ the Junior 
College phenomenon I am more convinced than ever that - ' this mid- 
dle group of workers will enhance our library service. I am 
excited because for the first time the professional librarian 
has an opportunity to become a professional, to assume the high 
role in our society for which we are destined. 

To paraphrase the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt: We have 
nothing to fear but professional fear itself. 
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THE EDUCATION OF LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 

DR. RAYNARD C. SWANK, Dean 
School of Librarianship 
• • University of California 
Berkeley, California 




DR. RAYNARD C. SWAltC - University of California 

My assignment on this panel is to define the function of li- 
brary technical assistant programs as seen by a graduate library 
school dean. I expect I was chosen partly because I have been 
serving on the advisory committee to the recently established pro- 
gram at San Francisco City College. I am also a member of the new 
advisory committee to the American Library Association, Office of 
Library Education, which will undertake in the next year or so 
to develop a position on the several levels and types of schooling 
for work in libraries and information centers. In some of my re- 
marks today, I will draw, with Lester As helm's permission, upon 
the preliminary discussions that he has had with, the new committee. 
In no sense, however, should I be interpreted as representing the 
views of either the Office of Library Education or the advisory 
committee. 

In defining the functions of library technical assistant pro- 
grams, I need to spell out briefly the several levels of library 
work, of which library technical assistance is one. But first, 
you may have noted that I have begun using the term "library tech- 
nical assistant" instead of "library Technician." This is consis- 
tent with Mr. Asheim's present thinking, and I urge that we follow 
the efforts of his office to arrive at an acceptable standard ter- 
minology. While the title "library technician" is widely used, 
the objection is chat it connotes mechanical, technological, or 
scientific skills, which are not really what we mean. The alter- 
native title, "library technical assistant," has been reconmended 
by the Joint Ad Hoc Committee of the American Library Association 
Library Administration Division and Library Education Division 
on the Subprofessional or Technician Class of Library Employees. 

My conception of the several levels of library work is fairly 
conventional, so I can be brief. I would recognize four levels. 
First, the clerical; second, the subprofessional or technical 
assistant; third, the professional; and fourth, the professional- 
specialist. This again is in 11Q8 with Mr. Asheim’s present think- 
ing, the only unusual element being the recognition of the fourth, 
or professional-specialist level. 

In my own thoughts I have always defined the clerical level 
as having to do with office skills and routines that are not unique 
to library work. Training is required in such skills as typing, 
filing, and the operation of office mac* aes, all of which are 
transferable to office work in other <cies and organizations. 



Library technical assistance goes >eycnd the clerical in that 
skills unique to library work are required. I mean such skills 
as card catalog filing, bibliographical searching, simple cata- 
loging, order work, the posting of several receipts, and circula- 
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t ion, mending, and binding procedures. These are the everyday 
jpurneyman jobs that, quantitatively, comprise the bulk of library 
work, and they are. absolutely essential.. / ■ < • . .J. ... CT , 

The work; of the professional - that is, the librarian, and, 
let us never again commit the tautology "professional librarian" 

- calls for judgment based on a knowledge of books and informa- 
tions on the one hand, and the needs and behavior of readers on 
the other hand. To bring readers and books together, he. must 
master the intellectual organization or recorded knowledge through 
catalogs, bibliographies, and indexes, and he must accept respon- 
^ or 6°als* the functions, and the efficient operation 
of the institutions that provide library and information services. 

The professional-specialist is usually a. librarian with experi> 
ence or education in such fields as collection building, the de- 
sign of cataloging and indexing systems, or systems analysis and 
mechanization. But let us recognize that not all professional- 
specialists are librarians. In many libraries, high-level pro- 
fessionals are hired primarily because of their subject knowledge, 
their linguistic abilities, or their managerial competence. Let 
us also recognize that professional-specialists, whether librarians 
or* not, need not be working in libraries at all. They nay be con- 
sultants on the design of library and information systems; or they 
may be teachers and researchers in library schools. As librarian- 
ship reaches maturity, the number of professionals required in 
non-operational, or non-practicing positions - that is not actually 
in library service - is rapidly increasing. 

* V’- ‘‘C.si K> M.-.'.l L- *C* -5 • 41 V 

This is the context then within which I define library tech- 
nical assistance. I dwelt as long as I did on the professional 
levels in order to be sure that we understand what technical assis- 
tance is jwt and what it should be, and what librarianship should 
be and often is not, I will now turn to the schooling appropriate 
to each level of library work. , ,«■;* /;,■*. 



At the clerical level, the usual business school or conmercial 
courses still seem appropriate. Again, the required skills, such 
as typing, are common to all kinds of office situations. 



L' 



At the technical assistant, or subprofessional level, the 
junior colleges are taking over, as I think they should. The train- 
ing needed is essentially vocational, with such additional general 
education m may be possible. Below this level such training might 
conceivably be offered through vocational courses, in high schools, 
but at too great an expense, I suspect, of general educational 
background. Above the junior college, such programs might be 
offered as undergraduate majors in four-year colleges. 
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I am still ambivalent about undergraduate majors and minors 
in librarianship, except as they may serve a special purpose for 
teacher-librarians in the schools. Because of the rising level 
of academic achievement in both high schools and colleges, it 
can be argued that the general <iJucational background of prospec- 
tive librarians is better now at the end of junior college than 
it used to be at the end of senior college. The one-year content 
of the basic professional program could, therefore, be offered 
without prejudice j to professional standards, at the undergraduate 
level. On the other hand, it may be argued that the educational 
requirements of the profession are rising perhaps even more rap- 
idly than academic achievement. On the basis of the definitions 
I used above, I tend toward the belief that the education of li- 
brarians needs to be elevated at the graduate level, not lowered 
to the undergraduate level, and that undergraduate majors should 
be viewed along with junior college programs as essentially sub- 
professional. 

The differences between the junior college programs and the 
undergraduate majors, and between the undergraduate majors and 
the present master's programs, are simply too small to be signi- 
ficant bases for the categorization of library personnel. A 
more significant categorization might be achieved if library 
assistant training were offered by the junior colleges, or alter- 
natively as undergraduate majors by the four-year colleges, and 
if professional education were advanced at the graduate level to 
something comparable to legal and medical education. 

While profes ional education is the primary business of the 
graduate library schools, the question has been raised, and the 
faculty at Berkeley has discussed, the possibility of the graduate 
library schools accepting responsibility also for a technical 
assistant program. Our faculty at Berkeley gives its solid sup- 
port to technical assistant programs, but it does not believe that 
graduate library schools should offer them. To the extent that 
undergraduate classes should, and might in the future, be offered 
by the School of Librarianship at Berkeley, and they are likely 
to be non-profe'.s ional and non-vocational. They should be courses 
that contribute to undergraduate education in general, euch con- 
tent of librarianship as may have general intellectual significance 
and is useful and transferable to other disciplines. Berkeley is 
worried about the isolation and the self-centeredness of the pro- 
fessions, and wants to know exactly what intellectual contribu- 
tions the professions can make, whether in law, or medicine, or 
librarianship, to the general enrichment of the university curric- 
ulum. The question is not only what we, as one profession, need 
from the rest of the University, but also what we have to offer 
in return. To me, this is a far more basic and challenging issue, 
with respect to undergraduate courses in library subjects, than 



any possible use of undergraduate courses for professional or 
vocational purposes. - ! > ; : . • •„ 

Sinte time is short, let me pass over quickly the content 
of technical, assistant programs. This will be dealt with later 
in this conference. Let me make two comments. First, this con- 
tent must not be just a wafered-down version of the professional 
library school curriculum. Beyond the necessary general back- 
ground about the nature and goals of a library, its organization 
and its operations, the technical assistant curriculum should be 
dealing mostly with matters that are barely touched upon, if at 
all, in tile professional curriculum* Examples are charging sys- 
terns, order procedures, and serial records. Second, I would bet 
my last dollar that if we compared our present-day technical 
assistant programs with the curriculum of Melvil Dewey's' first 
library school at Columbia in 1882 , we would discover a remarkable 
shnilarity. This would be a revealing measure of the advancement 
of the profession since the establishment of the first school, 
and by indirection, a persuasive argument for the reestablishment 
of curricula for the practical purpose of getting the everyday 
work of the library done, which is where we started nearly a 
hundred years ago’. ' - ' ' * • ...» 

One final observation, and this is about the articulation of tech- 
nical assistant programs with those of other levels of schooling 
for library work. The four levels of library work that I described 
earlier represent to iae at least three separate career ladders: 

The clerical, the technical assistant, and the professional. They 
are not parts of a single continuum up the rungs of one ladder. 

The clerical assistant, after business school, should be encour-. 
aged to go on to technical assistant school, and the technical 
assistant should be encouraged to go on to professional school. 

r* u fc ^ at was ^ earne< * before can be credited in satisfaction 
of the later requirements. The highest clerical skills are not 
required of technical assistants, and the highest skills of tech- 
nical assistants are not required of professionals. If there were 
in fact only one ladder, professionals would be required to begin 
as clericals • A certain amount of back- tracking and makeup work 
seems inevitable as one switches from one ladder to another. For 
technical assistant who wishes to become a professional, this 
means that, for having spent time on content that is not taught 
in professional schools, even though unique to work in libraries, 
and for having spent less time on his general education, an addi- 
tional year or so of schooling will be necessary. I see no way 
out of this, and I think it is as it should be. While Berkeley, 
for example, might offer undergraduate courses in library subjects 
for general educational purposes, it is not likely to accept tech- 
nical assistant courses for either general educational or profes- 
sional purposes. •* . : ■ 
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I hope you see in these comments my expectation of a major, 
further, re -apportionment of library work between technical 
assistants and librarians. I expect that, quantitatively, a very 
much larger proportion of library work, the everyday journeyman 
work that is now often performed by professionals, will in the 
future be performed by technical assistants. The ceiling, and 
the career possibilities, for technical assistants should rise 
a great deal higher than is now commonly perceived, and the floor 
for librarians should rise accordingly. The function of the 
technical assistant should be to carry on the great bulk of the 
routine work of the library and, through his invaluable support, 
to enable the professional, perhaps for the first time in any 
orderly formal sense, to attend properly to his own business - 
the study of books and readers, the intellectual organization of 
recorded knowledge, and the design and management of libraries 
and other information agencies. 
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At present, we have 22 Library Technician programs in our 
junior colleges. This slide indicates the of the county, 

the name of the college and the number of units offered by each. 
These are programs of six units (Ventura and Merced) to twenty- 
three .units (Foothill). The recommended number of units is fif- 
teen to eighteen including those earned in the Work Experience 
Education course. 

If we look at the location of the colleges in relation -to 
the State picture, we see the concentration of the larger programs 
is in the South. However, in pure numbers of colleges offering 
the programs, we have ten in the North and twelve in the South 
with the average number of units slightly over twelve. 

The program consists of five courses that we consider spe- 
cific technical training courses or a "core” program. These 
should be taken in sequence: (1) Orientation and History; (2) 

Technical Processes; (3) Library Services; (4) Nonbook Media; and 
(5) the Work Education Experience course. 

The related courses would be: Communications, Human Rela- 

tions, Advanced Literature and Data Processing, with additional 
optional courses in Audio-Visual, Graphics, Children's Literature 
and Foreign Language. 

The student, to become a Library Technical Assistant, would 
need the "core" program, related courses and general education 
courses, a total of at least 60 units and an Associate of Arts 
degree . 

The asterisked courses make up the "core" curriculum. The 
Work Experience course should enable the student to have on-the- 
job experiences in at least 2 and preferably 3 library situations: 
The public, the school and the special library. 

A questionnaire survey by the California Library Association 
Administration Committee indicated that as technicians become 
trained and recognized, and more experience and education is re- 
quired by employers , the duties will become standardized and 
specific. 

This is a partial list of duties assigned by 60 percent of 
the 38 libraries in California that answered the questionnaire 
that they were now using the Technician classification: Explain- 

ing to borrowers library rules for checking out and returning 
materials; giving patrons direction on location of library depart- 
ments; explaining to patrons the resources and services of the li- 
brary; finding specific books on the shelf for patrons; searching 
for simple trade bibliographical data; helping patrons use the 
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-card catalog; . -answering simple- reference questions -using ouick 
reference tools; supervising the work of clerical staff-; Charging 
out library materials to patrons and clearing returned materials- 
checking catalogs and shelf lists for holdings; planning. display^ 

The Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Library Education 
State Department of Education, developed this chart to indicate 
the growth of school libraries in California from 1964 to 1966. 

In that span of two years, elementary school libraries have in- 
creased by 1 084 or 60 percent; the greatest increase in school 

librarip*; * nT* increase from 1964 to 1966 in all school 

oH. 299? 8 “ S “ ° Ver ‘ aU total o£ sc hool li- 

The total number of libraries in California as listed in * 

thi s did 6 ^ - 03 ^ 0 ^ 3 LibrariPS ' was in excess of 5.224 and 
S Ln p, • ^ 6 SO T coterminous library situations as exist 

SLff! !^ nC1SC ° County/City; Santa Barbara County; the Lampoc - 
Public Library and the Santa Maria Public Library. 

Considering the number of libraries combined with the indi- 
vidua! and general functions of each library, we see again an 
indication of the need for trained technical personnel! 

SUGGESTED OCCUPATIONAL-CENTERED LIBRARY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 
iSgwiuR Various Entry Pos itions With 



Job 



Library 

Page 

Clerk I 



Clerk II 

Senior 

Clerk 



Libr. Tech- 
nical Asst. 



1st Semester 
Course (Units 



History & 
Orient. (3) 

Technical 
Processes (3) 
Typing 45wpm 
( 2 ) 



2nd Semester 
) Course (Units 



Public 
Services (3) 



Tra 

3rd Semes terl^th Semester 
Course(Unit8)Courae (Units) 



Non-book 
Media (3) 



^Related Courses: Comnunications, Human 

Relations, Advanced Lit., Intro, to 
Data Processing 

Optional: Audio-visual, Graphics, Child- 

ren's Lit., Foreign Language 



Gen. Educa- 

tionists) 

Core Courses 
(17-19) 
^Related 
Courses 
(15-25) 

Work Exper. 
Education 



0 = 5 ) 

TOTAL: 60 units 

(Plus Associate of 
Arts Degree) 
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CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 
WITH LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 
OFFERING 6 OR MORE COURSE UNITS 

(In addition, 14 other junior 
colleges have programs offering 
less than 6 units) 

* -15 units or more 

# - 6 to 12 units 
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MRS. MARGARET D. BUDGE, Head „f General Re fereiK . e Service 
University of California 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
IN RELATION TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES? 

MRS. ELSIE D. HOLLAND, Consultant 
School Library Education 
State Department of Education 
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JAMES R. ROBB - County of Los Angeles Public Library 

I have heard much discussion concerning the proper name for 
those employees who have not reached full professional status, 
such as subprofess ioaal, semiprofessional, nonprofessional, or 
paraprofessional. In view of the importance of these people in 
he Los Angeles County Public Library System, I think I am most 

5i keep the °' from classified as antiprofessional, 

specific name utilized in the Los Angeles County Library is 
Library Assistant, which we think is consistent with the use real- 
: y J5“ ° f th f e P e °ple that is in almost every case, there is 
a skilled assistant for each professional staff member. In this 
sense they are ' semiprcfessional" since they relieve the over- 
burdened professional staff of many duties which require some 
specialized knowledge. They may also be considered as "preprofes- 

SinC ® °f them » through additional training, go on 
to attain professional status* 

- 0f the hi8tor y of library system we have been 

forced to adopt a pragmatic approach to utilization of Library 

JUSt a , f ® W8hort years ago the County Library was 

SSLbL? 1 ture » and had sma11 community libraries scattered 
throughout a vast geographical area. In those days, the Library 

ttinftwT 3 ** veTa<m u in the system simply by doing the one 
18 ?ff am£n ? t *" that is— providing some library ser- 
vice to the public, where otherwise there would be no service at 



f^ 4 ? f t!° Ur !u’. th0S f you who are familiar with Southern Cali- 
know , that mucl1 cbaa 8 e has occurred and that we are now a 
flJ 8 fi y «. COinpleX ^ rban librar y system. The ratio of professional 

therf is ISR 0 ® 8 *!??® 1 S i 3ff 18 D0W mdb hi 8 her - Nevertheless, 
sion!li in 11 ? 3 1 ” eed 0,11 system for these subprofes- 
and t-ho’ or>r><^ ie ^ 0f the con tinuing shortage of professional staff 
and the continuing necessity of providing library service in those 

geographical areas and facilities where the utilization of profes- 
sional staff is not feasible. prores 

1 ^srenthetically, one of the fears I often hear expressed by 

iS „ that 5 hey have not 56611 able to achieve a profes-* 
sional image or they are not considered as members of a '•pro- 

k. express ion— maybe because I am a nonlibrarian- - 

seems to be somewhat irrelevant. It should be assumed that you 

Zt «£ SS 3 J 8 VI 0 ^ 38 ^’ lt is alread y there. You should 
"?* ^ I v d ° t0 1,6 rec °8 niZed as a professions You 

should ask Wiat job is there to be done?" The public ^ - 3 

rary service. If the demand for library service is *i v 

that you have fulftlled 

Getting away from philosophizing, which is a field in which I 
““ ^comEortable, to return to the experience ofl^ty 
Library, I might just say a word about the nature and use of Li- * 
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brary Assistants. We have some 171 budgeted professional posi- 
tions and 154 budgeted Library Assistants. It is obvious from 
the figures that the Library Assistant i a truly a support class 
with almost one assistant per each professional staff member. 

_ c ni" , cases > in our very small outlets with less than 
75,000 annual circulation, the library operation is supervised 
by a Library Assistant. This is also true of our bookmobiles 
and in many of our instutional libraries. It is also true in 
some of our larger libraries suffering from recruitment difficul- 
ties or geographical disadvantages. 

... Because we are a system, it is possible to maintain quality 

i rary service despite the shortage of professional staff through 
our back-up service provided by our regional staff and our staff 
specialists at System Headquarters. Further insurance comes from 
careful selection of Library Assistants,- working with the Civil 
Service Conmis sion in establishing recruitment and examination 
standards and preliminary work in the schools that have Library 

Assistant programs providing advisory assistance to improve cur- 
rxcu JL3. « 

1 * ef er again to our concept of preprofessional since even 
in the beginning we like to pick people who are obviously on 
their way to gathering the additional training necessary to 
achieve professional status. Area of assignment and work sched- 
ules are, as a matter of policy, arranged so that attendance in 
rary school is feasible. Guidance and support from our profes- 
sional staff is encouraged. r 

Over 207. of our current professional staff have had exper- 
ience as nonprofessionals, several of them having served as Li- 
brary Assistants. As a matter of interest, I made a quick survey 
of our current Library Assistants to determine some general chari- 
teristics and found that over 757, of them had previous experience 
in our Library, 757. had at least one year of college, 50% two 
years, and over 257. had four years of undergraduate work. The 
trend has been toward selection of Library Assistants who have 
completed work in schools such as L.A. Trade Tech., of the Los 
Angeles School District, or Rio Hondo Junior College. 

. ,°? r J Ci ^ il Service Commission allows either experience or 

^ n l° training as Visibility. We would undoubtedly have 
more if they were more successful in passing Civil Service exam- 

S il 13 highly beneficial to have mem- 

bers of the Civil Service Conmission staff sit as members of the 
Library Assistant Advisory Conmittees. v in this way, they can 
gain understanding and knowledge of the curriculum which hopefully 
can be reflected in the examination. In my capacity as a member 
f these commit tees, I have advocated a balanced academic back- 
ground which would include liberal arts as well as technical 
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training. Once basic techniques have been learned in school the 
employer can offer on-the-job training. This is even more im- 
portant since it is difficult to specialize at this point in 
school, and our Library Assistants may work in any, areas, such as 
technical services, book evaluation and field service, which are 
impossible to cover thoroughly in school. 

I could go on at le n gth describing the specific duties per- 
formed by library assistants in these areas of service, which en- 
able the professional staff to work in areas of reader advisory 
service, book evaluation and complex reference. I will not at* 
tempt to spell them out in more detail here since they are prob- 
ably quite obvious to those of you who are librarians, and I 
have outlined some of them in my letter to John Martinson, which 
he was kind enough to incorporate in his report. For the future, 
it will be important, in view of the increasing complexities of 
work in libraries, to modify the content and increase the amount 
of education at the professional and semiprofessional levels, 
including perhaps a second master’s degree for librarians since 
we are moving into technical fields such as automated information 
retrieval. Since librarians are increasing their skills and mov- 
ing into these new areas, an even greater gap will be created 
which we feel must be filled by the Library Assistant. 

Our own plans, budget and Civil Service permitting, call for 
an additional level of Senior Library Assistant, requiring a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, increased use of Library Trainee 
positions, and full tuition reimbursement to facilitate movement 
upward into professional levels. 






WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
IN RELATION TO THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES? 
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MRS, MARGARET D, URXDGE - University pf California 

As past chairman of the Education Committee, San Francisco 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, I am here today to 
speak from the point of view of special libraries. 

The Special Libraries Association, San Francisco Chapter, has 
been interested for many years in the instruction of non-profes- 
sional personnel in libraries, while also concerned with the con- 
tinuing education of the professional librarian. In the latter 
area the Chapter has sponsored workshops , institutes and courses 
up-dating the practicing librarian's knowledge in many phases of 
librarianship, from the acquisition of special materials through 
new tools in reference work. In fact, we are co-sponsoring this 
April and May a three-Saturday Institute on the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules, at which Seymour Lubetzky will be our main 
speaker. 

Our concern with the instruction of non-professional personnel 
is based on a realization of the terrific duplication of the same 
type of instruction that has to be made in every special libraty 
to new clerical or library assistants and includes basic informa- 
tion such as "what is the Library of Congress and what are L.C. 
cards?" Robert Meyer, who will speak to you Friday afternoon, 
was the person who suggested a means of coping with this problem. 

At that time, he was chairman of the Chapter's Education Commit- 
tee and he continued for several years afterwards as a member. 

He suggested that the Committee put on a workshop to which the 
special libraries could send their lit ary assistants and at which 
the "why" of a library and "what" libraries do could be explained. 
Many months of hard cork and refining of the original concept 
followed. The four Chapter members selected to speak at the two- 
day workshop hashed over and reworked their ideas. Ideas for 
coverage, emphasis and principles had to be started. The touch- 
stone used on the development of all talks was: This is to ex- 
plain the Why and the ffliat of libraries and their work, not the 
"Hows," 

It was difficult to adhere to this touchstone. One or another 
of us would slip into "how we do It" or "how it is done." But we 
severly criticized each other's work on that basis. . The reason 
behind this strict adherence was that special libraries have many 
different ways of doing specific procedures and routines and we 
could not go into them all; there is no "best" way that fits all 
types of libraries. So we came out with what we aimed for - an 
introduction to the library, what it is and what it does. In the 
invitation sent to librarians we stated the objectives as: "A 

workshop that will give your assistants the fundamentals of library 
operations and a clearer understanding of their role in these oper- 
ations." 

The Canadian Library Association's Conmittee on Training Li- 
brary Technicians, in a June 19, 1967 report presented to the 
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Association at their June, 1967 conference, speaks of libraries 
aa a kind institution with specialized procedures and meth- 
ods. That is what our workshop recognized. Also, that basi- 
cally all libraries have goals of service to their clientele 
and that all employees, professional and non-professional should 

know, accept, and further these goals to the best of their abili- 
ties . 



. ^ he workshop was an innovation in many respects. It was aimed 
a the library assistant, not the professional librarian; it asked 
that the libraries pay the expenses as well as give the time to 
those library assistants to attend; and it designated the library 
assistant as. a definite group in the library organization - not 
just those who are not in the prime group - the professional li- 
brarian. The response was almost overwhelming. Not only has it 
been 'over-subscribed" each time it was given, but we have been 
asked to produce it annually instead of our present biennial time- 
table. Furthermore, the lectures from the September, 1964 work- 
S 5?P r? 11 *?* PS Library: An Introduction for Library Assistants. 
®f lte f William Petru of the Chapter, was published by the Na- 
tional Special Libraries Association in January, 1967, and is now 
out of print. A reprint has been ordered. A review of the publi- 
cation (Library Journal. May 15, 1967, P. 1909) stated 'Despite 
its brevity, this booklet should be welcomed as a harbinger of 
something that is badly needed and is bound to come if formal 
training of technical library workers is to grow." 



This workshop program has, however, a different slant than 
the technician programs developing in the conmunity colleges. 

Our workshop was for the people already working in libraries as 
xbrary assistants, while we see the library technician programs 
as preparing individuals to obtain work in libraries . There is 
one basic difference, and that is in familiarity and motivation 
In the three workshops so far produced, we have had a wide range 
of experience represented in the attendees - from those just a 
week or so on the job to those who have been employed in the one 
library for ten years or more. It was impossible to "slant" our 
talks to cover both ranges equally. So, we aimed at the middle 
range - those who had been working in libraries several months . 

The criticism we received was for not giving more "how" in our 
talks. But even so, in talking with the employers who sent the 
people and with the attendees themselves several weeks afterwards 
the overall reaction was that it was well worth the time and money 
spent; they would just like "more." In fact, we were asked to 
put on a series of "advanced information" workshops. 



One of the more experienced library assistants related to me 
that the greatest value she received from attending the workshop 
was the overall picture it gave her of libraries in general and 
the multi-phased work of any particular library. Also, it was 
an opportunity to meet others in the same non-professional 
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classification as she. It gave her new insight, and an increased 
awareness of the goals and jobs of her own library. She un- 
doubtedly got a great deal more out of the wortcshop than did one 

the girls who had been in her first library job only two weeks, 
because she had more "pegs" to hang the information on and more 
experience to correlate. This was the great advantage of our 
workshop: Limiting itself to those assistants already employed 

in libraries. They already have a frame of reference. 

One of the criticisms I have heard from a special librarian 
who has hired a product of a local library technician course is 
that the students from these courses do not appear to get an 
over— all picture of the library and its purposes. To rectify this, 
the employer is planning to send this library assistant to our 
next workshop scheduled for September, 1968. 

This brings me to the all-important point of curriculum and 
coverage . Courses have been mushrooming up all over the country 
and in Canada, and they are inevitably uneven in their emphasis , 
coverage and depth. Some are really minature professional courses. 
This, I think, is a great mistake. There ’is a tremendous need 
for standards - nationwide and especially within a state like 
California. Librarians should be able to know that a graduate of 
Chabot Library Technician program had the same basics and cover- 
age as a graduate from San Jose City College Library Technician 
program. 

However, equally important, as the Canadian report also empha- 
sizes, is the fact that the courses are designed for the work the 
library technicians are, or will be expected to do. And, that it 
is clearly emphasized and defined that this is not professional 
library work, but is- equally important; and that it should always 
be done under the overall supervision of professional librarians. 

I do not believe in trying to "protect" our profession. If we do 
not have professional responsibilities or approaches, then we can- 
not protect ourselves by ignoring the needs of the library tech- 
nician training. But it should be made crystal clear to those 
taking these courses and to those hiring the products of these 
courses, that they are not professional courses, they are not 
producing "professional librarians" or even "librarians" but li- 
brary assistants; library technicians; or library technical assis- 
tants, with emphasis on the assistant . 

I am a "mustang" myself. That is I started working in libra- 
ries before I had any professional training. In those days li- 
brary schools were not as prevalent. I gained a lot of valuable 
experience and was classed as a professional librarian for some 
ten years in three different libraries (including Yale University 
Library) before I took a leave of absence and went to library 
school. I know, possibly better than most, how library schools 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
IN RELATION TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

BY 

MRS, ELSIE D. HOLLAND, Consultant 
School Library Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 



A school library is a well-balanced, properly organized, 
and easily accessible collection of books, films, filmstrips, 
transparencies, recordings, charts, maps, periodicals, tapes, 
newspapers, slides; indeed, all media of communication to enrich 
every area of the curriculum and to satisfy the personal inter- 
ests and needs of students and faculty. 

The program of the school library is oriented to meet the ed- 
ucational goals and objectives of the school. Certain character- 
istics of a school library make it different: (1) It is curricu- 
lum oriented; (2) It provides a variety of nonbook materials; 

(3) It must consider and meet the needs of each pupil and teacher 
in the school. 

To carry on a school library program the routine work should 
be handled by clerical and technically trained people thus re- 
leasing the librarian to do library work with pupil and teachers. 
The need of these people in the school library has provided an 
added impetus to many of our junior colleges to start a library 
technician program. With the growth and spread of school libra- 
ries and the dearth of certificated school librarians the need 
for trained technicians is increasing. 

The exact role of the library technician will vary with size, 
level and curriculum of the school but the need is becoming more 
and more evident as more and more school libraries are developing. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDING IN RELATION TO 
THE LIBRARY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 

DR. EVERETT D. EDINGTQN, Coordinator 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 



LABOR MARKET ASPECTS OP LIBRARY OCCUPATIONS 

KENNETH L. MAXWELL, Senior Research Analyst 
State Department of Employment 
Sacramento, California 



BECRUrOEHT AND PLACEKNI IN THE HBRAItY TECHNICIAN PBOGgAM 

WS. KAJBESDB G. PEDUY, Instructor ' 

City College of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 



DR. EVERETT D. EDINGTON - California .State Department of Education 

The Vocational Education Act, 1963, is the greatest possibil- 
ity. of funding for your instructional programs. If you don’t 
have a Director of Vocational Education, go to the Regional Office 
- of Vocational Education: The Central Region is located in Sacra- 

me.nto; Coastal Region in Oakland; and Southern Region in Los 
Angeles. Spend an hour or two finding out more about Vocational 
Education programs and possibilities. 

Work experience is an important aspect of the program. As 
far as I'm concerned, people work in industry and it is part of 
the learning process. The best learning is when they receive pay' 
for what they do. In the very beginning of programs like this, 
you would be better off and your program would be much better off 
if you can insist that your work experience programs be paid work 
experience programs. Especially if the students are doing a ser- 
vice for your industry they should get paid for what they are do- 
ing. Soon your employers will also see the advantage of this type 
of program. 

There are a number of areas or sources of research available. 

I'm so interested in what' you're doing I can hardly contain my- 
self; believe me, here is a new curriculum and a new area that's 
just getting started. You have thousands of decisions to make, 
but you are not so biased that you can't see the proper type of in- 
formation upon which to base these decisions. I am talking about 
student selection, grading, placement, etc. We're offering the 
services of our Unit to help you get research funds; to get an- 
swers to these problems. Every on-going program, especially new 
programs, should designate three to five percent of their opera- 
tional costs for evaluating-type research. You don't start your 
evaluation when the. program is over; you should start it in the 
initial planning stages. So far, I have never known a VEA project 
or portions of a VEA project turned down that had money earmarked 
for evaluation-type research in a project. 

There is also a possibility of small grant loans from the 
United States Office of Education. These are up to $10,000 for 
research activities. These are administered out of the Regional 
Office, which means your project just has to go to the Oakland 

turn-around time on these is approximately two months; 
that was until the money got frozen this last June and some people’ 
waited about eight or nine months. Normally two months after you 
submit an application for a small grant research project, you will 
be able to know whether it is to be funded or not. 

The process is not the same with the larger projects ; they 
go directly to Washington. They take six or eight months, which 
is what you would expect of this type of a program. I have with 
me available reprints of small research projects - about a 
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dozen of them - for you who might be interested later on. You 
can apply for small amounts of money and many times, if this is 
4 ° U ?nn d With insCruction program, the amount is sizable. This 

P T eDt ? 0n6y f f ar 38 the researc h phases of it are con- 
cerned. Now, please don’t try to say, 'Veil, I need some money 

for starting a program for library technicians. How can I make 
my program research in order to get 100 percent money for re- 
search. This is not the purpose of it. The purpose of the re- 
search money of this type is to go along with an instructional 
program so you will be able to get answers to questions to help 
you make decisions later. So let’s not just try to draw out of 

£f^r^ erienCe *** talkab °ut selecting students, curriculum, 
and building a program. Let’s design and build some adequate re- 

T 6 Pr ° jeCtS SC th3t Within three or four y ears from now, 
tosS^tion? 800,6 aDSWerS t0 P US t0 haVe ^ etter Programs of 

In Section 4-C of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
there are monies for research. We are encouraging people with 
research projects of less than $10,000 to apply forsmlill grants 

4C th Tn e f,h hat h r larger research Projects should go to Section 
4-C. In the small grant program, 90 percent of the good projects 

S e Jp n ? 6d rf , H0Waver » ™ l Z about 20 Percent of the projects turned 
S f Bnd ®' Host of them are not thought through properly and 

the person has not received the help of someone to help him design 

V 1 * thiS . iS 311 ^rtant aspect of it. Our ResearSf 
Unit will help as mich as possible. There are three of us to 
cover the State. We offer design and consulting help and will 
help you to obtain funds for research-type projects; but again 
they have to be research projects. This is difficult for some* 
people to understand: "Why can’t I make mine a program of re- 

*® a f ch a°J! e can g°, for .100 Percent money?" We are wasting your 
ime and the reader s time if you work on this type of program. 

One other thing I wanted to mention was the dissimilation 
phases of our Research Unit. We are tied in with ERIC, the Educa- 
tion Research Information Service Center, which has 17 or 18 sat- 

c lTf rS ^ rOU8h ° U ^ the U - S ‘ ^ collect, catalog and mi- 
crofilm information and data. The junior college unit is at UCLA- 
the vocational- technical unit is at Ohio State University, and^’ 
there are others throughout the nation. We are receiving films 

tira th The R curri at i are re J ate f to voca tional and technical educa- 
T he curriculum center is receiving all films that ERIC pro- 

vides. All of us have had the experience of writing for a publi- 
cation and hearing that this is out of print, and that is the end 
of it. Once something is on film in ERIC, it is there forever. 

You can purchase everything if you have the number and name, and 

Wes 500 different documents a month. We are putting 
many on film now for 8% cents a sheet, and each sheet has 70 pages 
on it. If you just buy selected ones, it is 25 cents a sheet! 

They revised the price on us about two weeks ago so I found a 
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duplicator which duplicates the microfilm and I'm going over to 
Dr, Church's office, the State Department of Education, Curriculum 
Laboratory, and pick those that are more related to the areas that 
we need and we can duplicate them for a dime. 

We are now setting up a library service of research related 
information for vocational education. We have, I'd say, about 
3,000 documents which we've collected over the period of a year. 
About 800 of these are hard copy and the remainder are film. This 
is helpful for anyone working in research design who needs budget 
information^ Also, these documents are helpful to a graduate stu- 
dent needing to review the literature. But it's more important 
for people in the field to find out what has been accomplished in 
those different areas. 

I would urge you to do everything you can to have in your 
training program something concerning microfiche and microfilms - 
this is the ERIC Center concept. Because of the cost and what is 
available, I think this going to mushroom. I think every school 
in the State should have at least a reader, if not a reader-print- 
er, in their school and this is starting to happen. Most county 
offices now do have ^ reader. Some of the larger school districts 
are automatically applying for or obtaining all of the ERIC mate- 
rials, approximately 500 a month. I hope the library people get 
on to it and start using it, while it is available. ERIC already 
has over 10,000 volumes of information and it is growing steadily. 
There are principally professional materials in the area of educa- 
tion; however, we also get material from the Department of Defense. 
We have about 500 documents from them related to vocational- tech- 
nical education. 

One last comment I would like to make on funding - especially 
for VEAs Don't just call your program "Vocational" in order to 
get funds. The same suggestion applies to "Research." Don't call 
it "Research" in order to get 100 percent research funds. Let's 
make the programs what they are supposed to be, and it will save 
your time and the people that are doing the funding. And again, 

I think the VEA is the most likely source of instructional funds 
and when there are definite possibilities of research funds, our 
unit would like to help you. 
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IAB0RMARKE1 ASffiCTS OP LIBRARY OCCUPATIONS 
' . BY 

KBRNBIH L. M^BLL, Senior Research Analyst 
State ! apartment of Employment 
Sacramento, California 











KENNETH L, MAXWELL - California State Department of Employment 

According to a well known manpower expert, (1) the United 
States is the only country in the world that devotes more effort 
to the production of services than to the production of goods. 

This circumstance is a fairly recent development. The na- 
tion’s workers producing services only began to outnumber goods - 
producers in the early 1950’s. By 1965, however-, the goods pro- 
ducing mining, construction, manufacturing, and agriculture indus- 
tries employed only 40% of the national work force. (2) In con- 
trast, the service producing transportation and utilities, trade, 
finance and insurance, service, and government industries accounted 
for roughly 60% of the national work force at that date. ' In 1975 
the proportion is expected to be in the order of 36-64. 

Of the service producing group, the service industry proper 
is expected to experience the fastest rate of growth, gaining more 
than four employees by 1975 for every ten in the industry in 1965. 
Services provided by the industry include lodging, laundering, 
funeral arrangements, advertising, duplicating, research, auto re- 
pair, appliance repair, movies, bowling facilities, medical treat- 
ment, legal advice, nonpublic education, art exhibits, organiza- 
tional activity, record keeping and housekeeping. 

Running a close second to the service industry in growth is • 
government. By 1975 more than one out of every six workers nation- 
ally will be in the employ of government. The fastest growing 
sector of government is the state-local component where employment 
is expected to increase by almost 50% in the 1965-75 decade paced 
by housing and community development with a gain of 92%. However, 
the latter represents a relatively small sector of state and local 
government. Higher education, the runner-up percentage wise, is 
expected to gain 650,000 employees between 1965 and 1975, or an 
increase of 89% Elementary and secondary education nationally 
has prospects of adding 900,000 employees in the same period al- 
though this figure amounts to only a 30% expansion in the ten 
year period. (3) 

Significant trends can also be observed when the national 
work force is analyzed by occupational as distinct from industry 
categories. Of the four major occupational groupings, white collar 
and service occupations are expected to gain persistently at the 
expense of blue collar and farm workers. Service workers are ex- 
pected to account for one out of seven employed in 1975, and to 
gain in numbers by one third over the 1965 figure. Work done in 
service occupations is associated with housekeeping, food prepara- 
tion, lodging, barbering, amusement, practical nursing, laundering, 
shoe repair, police and building custody and is performed in part 
but by no means entirely, in the service industry. 
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Moreover the trend of growth in white collar occupations, which 

Z eT lM k .J h ® blu ® c ? llar g^up in 1957 seems likely to continue. 
By 1975 it is anticipated that almost half the national work 
force will consist of white collar workers and that the number 
in professional technical and kindred occupations alone will ex- 
ceed the number of employed as skilled craftsmen. 

When the picture is examined on a regional basis, it reveals 
that states historically showing the most rapid growth in work 
force have given emphasis to service producing industries and 
white collar occupations. California is one of eight states in 
the nation that have expanded their work force at double the na- 
tional rate in recent years* 

As early as 1940, California's service producing industries 
employed almost twice as many workers as the number engaged in 
producing goods, the proportion anticipated for U.S. as a whole 
xn 1975. During and shortly after World War II, the allocation 
to goods production gained moderately, but by 1965, almost 687. 

h ™ Cal £ t0rni !l force was engaged in producing services. 

( ) he share of California jobholders employed in government 

^o/r» already grown > witl1 minor setbacks, from just under 107 o in 

1 Q 7 ? t0 J^ y n< f arly the one in six level Predicted nationwide by 
1975. Wholesale and retail trade still dominate the employment 
picture in the service producing group, albeit with a gradually 
declining share over the twenty year period ending in 1965, 
while the service industry still remains in second place in the 
service producing sector, though gaining steadily cm the leader. 

From the standpoint of its occupational composition, the 
California work force already contained more white collar than 
blue collar workers in 1950. By 1960 the white collar group 
accounted for virtually half of all California workers and the 
professional technical and kindred group had very nearly over- 
taken the skilled craftsmen in the numbers employed. (5) 

It is within this frame of reference we are studying outlook 
for particular California occupations. Because information about 
the occupation under consideration, like many others we might con- 

•k ® xtr ® m f 1 y fragmentary, this approach to the subject will 

be of the broad brush variety. J 

Library Technician, for example, has never been defined in 
the system of classification used by the Manpower Agencies, 
namely the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. (6) 

For the sake of those of you who are not familiar with the 
system, let me explain briefly. The Dictionary of Occupational 
n j W in itS Ed ition, was originally published by 
the United States Employment Service in 1939, to provide uniform 
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language for exchange of needed occupational information among 
employment service personnel. The Third Edition published in 
1965 lists 21, 741 separate occupations which are known by a 
total of 35,550 defined titles. Of this number, 46 separate 
occupations, known by 68 titles ranging from Acquisitions Li- 
brarian to Young Adult Librarian, are related to library work. 

In Volume I of the Dictionary jobs are listed by title in alpha- 
betic order and in Volume II by six digit code in numeric order. 

In Volume II of the Third Edition occupations are arrayed 
numerically in nine major categories, which are Professional, 
Technical and Managerial; Clerical and Sales; Service; Farming 
Fishery, Forestry and Related; Processing; Machine Trades; Bench 
Work; Structural Work; and Miscellaneous. This arrangement of 
blue collar workers does not classify them according to skill 
level - a significant difference in structure as compared with 
the grouping in the preceding edition of the Dictionary . 

The title of the occupation "LIBRARY TECHNICIAN" was not dis- 
closed by occupational research preceding the latest compilation 
of the Dictionary; hence no listing appears for that occupation. 
Consequently, the problem at hand is being attacked largely on 
the basis of analogy, that is, by reference to similar occupa- 
tions for which research has been undertaken by various agencies 
of government. 

Over the course of almost twelve years, the Department of 
Employment has developed guid'S for over 425 California identi- 
fiable occupations, including those of Librarian . Medical Records 
Librarian , and Library Assistant , all of which are listed in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and identified there by a nu- 
mericai code. Library Assistant most nearly resembles Library 
Technician and is assigned. code 249.368, which also refers to 
such titles as Credit Reporter, Test Technician, and Loan Officer. 
The code is given more precise definition in the system of a 
classification by a three digit suffix code 050 which limits the 
scope of the code reference uniquely to Library Assistant. 

The first digit "2" of its occupational code places Library 
Assistant in the Clerical and Sales group of occupations. Other 
titles associated with this occupation in the Dictionary are book 
loan clerk; circulation clerk; desk attendant, library attendant, 
library clerk and library helper. In order to more closely pin- 
point the nature of the occupation under discussion, the job 
statement given in the Dictionary may be helpful. The Dictionary 
discloses that the Library Assistant complies records, sorts and 
shelves books, and receives library materials, sucn as books, 
films and phonograph records; records identifying data and due 
date on cards by hand or using photographic equipment to issue 
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bo ks to patrons; inspects returned books for damage, verifies 
due date, and computes and receives overdue fines, reviews re- 
cords tc compile list of overdue books and issues overdue notices 
to borrowers; sorts books, publications and other item 3 accord ing 
to classification code and rt-urns them to shelves, files or 
other designated storage area; locates books and publications 
for patrons; issues borrower's identification card according to 
established procedures; files cards in catalog drawers according 
to system; repairs books, using mending tape and paste and brush; 
answers inquiries of noaprofes sional nature on telephone and in 
person; and refers persons retiring professional assistance to 
librarian; may type material ca ds or issue cards and duty 
schedules . 

Despite the absence of positive identification of Library* 
Technician in the Dictionary itself our occupational research in 
developing the Guide for Library Assistant reveals that the term 
Library Technician is used interchangeably with Library Assistant 
in some regions of the State. (7) 

In developing our Guide for Library Assistant, one of the 
more interesting job specifications turned up was provided by 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission. These specifi- 
cations, which are currently in process of substantial revision, 
indicate that the Library Assistant "operates a branch library 
or mobile library with an annual circulation of between 25,OGO 
and 75,000, a borrower registration between 2,000 and 6,000 and 
a book stock of between 5,000 and 12,000 volumes; operates a li- 
brary in an institution or nonteaching hospital with a book cir- 
culation of less than 25,000 and a bock stock of less than 5.000 
volumes; or acts as first assistant to a librarian in charge of 
a large branch or moderate size institutional, hospital or other 
special library." 

In a regional and central library headquarters the specifi- 
cations by the Los Angeles Civil Service Commission for the oc- 
cupation more closely resemble the job description provided in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Perhaps more relevant to the present discussion is the mini- 
mum requirement set for Library Assistant by the Commission which 
is 'Completion of two years in an accredited college and either 
six months' experience in an organized library or completion of 
6 units in an accredited college in clerical library work." How- 
ever, library experience may be substituted for college trainine 
on a year for yeai basis. * 

It seems clear that the occupation under discussion has not 
been the object of precise definition. Moreover the lack of sup- 
porting statistical series dealing in detail with this sector of 
the job market renders forecasting somewhat hazardous. 
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In order to establish a framework for projections of occupa- 
tional needs, it is helpful to examine data for the United States 
as a whole about the related professional Librarian. 

Our basic source of occupational reference for this purpose 
is the Occupational Outlook Handbook . (8) Although lacking 
specific mention of library assistant this publication does con- 
tain recent data about librarians, which can be related to library 
assistant in dealing with thf specific California job market. 

According to the Handbook about 72,000 people were employed 
as full time professional librarians in the U.S. in 1965. School- 
librarians and those in public libraries each accounted for about 
one third of that number. 

The remainder was employed in colleges, universities and spe- 
cial libraries. An additional 15-20,000 partly trained and part- 
time people were also working as librarians at that date. 

The employment outlook for trained librarians is expected to 
be excellent throu 3 h the mid 1970's, involving not only new po- 
sitions, but also replacements for several thousand young women 
who vacate their jobs each year for domestic reasons and those 
who transfer to other types of work, retire or leave the field 
entirely. Over the '"ifteen year period ending in 1975, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics anticipates an average annual growth 
in employment of librarians amounting to something like four per- 
cent a year. This does not take into account those leaving the 
profession for whom replacements must be found. 

Since the Handbook indicates that the greatest shortages will 
be in school libraries, we might well assume that increased em- 
ployment of librarians is associated with the growth of elementary 
and secondary school enrollment in California. The California 
Department of Finance has estimated that this group will expand 
in number from about 3,300,000 in 1960 to over 5,000,000 in 1975 
or an average rate of 3%7. a year. (9) 

According to the I960 Census, California accounted for about 
one in ten librarians in the nation. If we conservatively assume 
that California will merely hold its own, there will be almost 
two thirds again as many librarians here in 1975 as in 1960. 

Although we do not have as good estimates of the number of 
library assistants working at a given time in California, it is 
possible to make some reasonable judgments about the level of 
employment in the occupation from research done by Los Angeles 
area staff of the Department ot Employment. Out Occupational 
Guide written about this vocation in 1966 indicates that there 
were about 3,000 professional librarians and 6,000 library em- 
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ploy e es below the professional level in los Angeles County at 
that tine. The Guide for Librarian indicates that the City and 

br^ a eS / l0n ! WiU ^ recruiti “8 approximately 100 li- 

y ! ar u° r the next few years * If parity between pro- 
fessional and subprofessional classes is maintained, this iLues 

recruiting at least twice that number of subprofessional employ- 
ees over the same time period. This of course does not takTin- 
to account the substantial needs of schools, colleges and medical 

fW iC ni in che CoUnty : 1116 Guide goes on to mention two factors 

at will support continued demand for the services of the librar 
subprofesssionai, namely, the shortage of professional librarians 
which persists in the face of a rising number of library ^ 0 ^’ 
gra uates and secondly, the growing recognition that lesser train 
ed people would and can handle the more routine library tasks so 
as to free the librarian to utiliae her training to tte 

To this point I have discussed outlook for library assistant 
in rather general terns. To close this discnssionyTstalf Hke 

Califomi a r n! fly tir the . East Ba 7 Manpower Survey condocteo by the 
Departnent of Employment under auspices of the City 

of Oakland. (10) mis study is similar ia coLept and tectamne 
to Manpower Surveys made in other areas by the various State Ftn 
ployment Service agencies. The library aLStant iHnf of thf 

atody ed i,° f J ° b c J assi£lc ations examined in the course of the 
study whose results represent a sampling of about 50% of wage 
and salary employment in Alameda County/ 8 

occur when workers leave th^ area roHro A - “Cies that 

mmbBT 0fa °' U *** C ° 

surve y reveals that in July 1966 there was a tot.l 

and libraries! Ter^he lite^f! TrZ’tliln f. 1 * SCh °° 1S 
to increase by 12% to 678 in 1971. " U 

03i library assistants working in Alameda County - a rati! of 
almost 9 assistants to every 10 librarians in the SLr 

numbers are expected to grow to 594 bv iQ7i i y * ^beir 

about 12% This dnoc lfb., V 4 5y 1971 ’ also an Crease of 
M /o : . lhis does not take inco account the library assis- 

s t ^ I »“ rSL ud 

ne state the number of Alameda County library assistant 
times the ratio of California to Alameda Conmt^ort to” 

Alameda County just might not be typical of the State. 

Instead I will close with aft appeal for your support and 
assistance in perfecting the demonstrably limited Zourt of 
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labor market information existing for this and other occupations - 
information critical in many cases for effective curriculum plan** 
ning. 
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RECRUITMENT AND PLACEMENT 
IN THE LIBRARY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 



BY 

MRS V KATHERINE G. PEDLEY, Instructor 
City College of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 

Any consideration of recruitment and placement must begin 
with a clear idea of what a library technician should be. The 
two instructors who pioneered this program at City College of 
San Francisco believed that this person should be first of all 
a good clerk, with additional library skills; but they realized 
from the beginning that differing opinions were held by others. 

Some administrators, due probably to their having so often 

wH dentS ,u en8 uf d pasting and ending activities, consid- 

, li ^ ry , Wk ' as so ®ething done with the hands rather than 
the head, and wanted us to find places for students of below 
average capability. We believe that there may indeed be places 
xn ibraries for Tiewers of wood and drawers of water" and we 
•remember the WPA programs in the thirties in which hundreds of 
unemployed were put to work in library mending and binding pro- 
jects. Hu. we believe the library technician should be a super- 
visor of such work rather than employed in doing it. 

Again, some counselors saw in our program a place for the 
physically and emotionally handicapped, and we were too plenti- 
fully supplied with candidates who suffered from epilepsy, cere- 
ral palsy, and other nervous and muscular defects. While we 
feel that it will be possible to find places for many of these 
unfortunates, this is not the image we held of library techni- 
cians in general, and we felt it very necessary that our first 
graduates be definitely employable • 

Another difficulty we have had with counselors is their un- 
willingness to allow their better students to enroll in the pro- 
gram. while we agree that the student who intends to work for 
an A.B. degree should not take courses which cannot be transferre< 
and so counsel them ourselves, we feel that a number of students 
who are enrolled in secretarial courses would do well in our pro- 
gram. Most of the counselors have been of the opinion that there 
would not be employment opportunities for them and have kept them 
out of the program. r 
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In spite of these difficulties we persisted, and have now 
reached a place where administrators and counselors see our pro- 
gram more realistically. The quality of our graduates has been 
surprisingly high and placement one hundred per cent successful. 

I attribute this to several factors: First, the introductory 

course serves to eliminate the obviously unsuitable candidates 
who drop before the end of the first mid-term period. A good 
dose of Dewey makes an excellent screen. Second, a suprising 
number of middle aged housewives wishing to return to the labor 
market have heard about the course and have demanded, training . 

Many of these are of very high potential and in many cases al- 
ready have the A. A. degree or its equivalent. Third, the coun- 
selors’ reluctance bo allow good students to enroll in the pro- 
gram does not extend to the minority groups, and we have acquired 
some excellent students from among these people. Fourth, the 
typing requirement has served as a hurdle to prevent unqualified 
people from entering the program. Typing is not a prerequisite 
for entrance, but is required for the certification of completion. 

A student who in two years cannot acquire proficiency in this 
skill will probably never be a successful library technician. 

And fifth, the requirements of the A. A. degree itself in humani- 
ties, mathematics, social studies, and a C average throughout,' 
insure that only good students complete the course. Frankly, we 
have been surprised to discover that in spite of an unpromising 
start, the graduates we have had so far have been of high quality. 

We have only had nine so far who have completed the course, earned, 
the A. A. degree, and been awarded our certificate of proficiency. 
With the exception of the one boy who went into the army the others 
have all been placed. Among the employing firms are two hospitals, 
the local branch of the Federal Reserve Bank, a priva ,e college,- 
the University of California Medical School, a private school, the 
California Academy of Sciences, and Standard Oil Company . We ‘ 
feel that the future holds great promise. 
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— — wiuaxunc nQxnut ureek, California 

I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The introduction of library technician training programs has 
created a good deal of discussion by individuals and in the lit- 
erature, but I do not believe the Special Libraries Association 
has taken an official position on the question. As a member of 
the Question Committee of the local S.L.A. chapter, I queried 
some of my colleagues about the matter, and gathered a number of 
mixed reactions, as might have been anticipated. This paper will 
discuss a number of factors which bear upon the question, and 
will summarize them into a position which the writer hopes will 
be acceptable to all parties concerned. 

First, we should consider three primary characteristics of 
special libraries and the consequences those characteristics - 
have for library technicians . One characteristic is. that most 
special libraries are small. A relatively small staff will 
mean that there is little time available for as much in-service 
training as is generally desired, so special libraries should 
welcome a program which promises to do this for them. Operating 
with a small staff which is required to perform all the library 
functions of a larger staff also means that special libraries re- 
quire people who are quite versatile and flexible, so that each 
person can perform a variety of jobs during the normal working 
day. Another result of having a small staff and too little time 

is , th ® need f ° r people require relatively little supervision, 
and who are intelligent and conscientious enough to take on-re- 
sponsibility fairly early in their career. with the library: 

A second characteristic is that special libraries are libraries, 

a r te fu all ^f° haVe soinwbat similar personnel requirements to those 
of other libraries in many respects. A liberal arts background 
and desirable personal qualities are needed just as in other li- 
braries. Perhaps special libraries, which are required to be 
much more responsive to the requests of individuals whose satis- 
faction is practically mandatory for continued employment, have 
a greater need for a pleasant and receptiye attitude toward their 
customers . Performance standards should be high for any kind of 
library. In general, the types of work required to be performed 
by library technicians will be quite similar in most libraries, 
although the specific details of their execution may vary con- 
siderably. 

The third characteristic of special libraries is that they, are 
special, since they are usually attached to a specific organiza- 
tion with a specific clientele and/oi a specific subject field. 
Because of this, they often have the need and the opportunity to 
employ methods and procedures which are not typical of other li- 
braries. Their special subject orientation means that they will 
prize and utilize the special subject background an individual 

l 
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nay possess, if it is appropriate to their needs. Special li- 
braries can frequently offer higher salaries and quicker promo- 
tion than other libraries, but these benefits are usually accom- 
panied by greater demands on performance. Continued employment 
itself is highly dependent on continued high-quality performance. 

The special library, then, while it should welcome the library 
technician program as a time-saver, and although it has somewhat 
similar personnel needs as other libraries, operates in such. a 
competitive and pragmatic environment that it simply cannot and 
will not accept any product that does not meet its standards. 

The commercial demands of the marketplace force the special li- 
brary to be just as demanding as its parent organisation in the 
search for quality performance. The other side of the coin is, 
however, that when it finds the high-qualify product it is seek- 
ing, it is usually quite ready, willing, and able to pay for it. 

I would guess then, that the attitude of the special library 
to the library technician training program would be similar to 
the attitude of the professional spores teams when they were 
given the opportunity to employ members of other races. In gen- 
eral, their completely pragmatic attitude was often stated as, 

"If he can help our team win, we want him." Similarly, the spe- 
cial library should welcome the trained library technician, but 
only if he possesses the qualities that will "help the team." 

If he does not have these qualities,- he will not make the team, 
regardless of his paper qualifications. Powever, if he can help 
the team, he will be appropriately welcomed and rewarded. This 
is how the commercial marketplace works. 

II. PLANNING THE PROGRAMS 

In my opinion, the most essential ingredient to the success 
of this program is the establishment of a real working partner- 
ship between the professional association and the colleges, in 
order to have the training reflect the actual needs of the pro- 
spective library employer. This workshop is a fine move in this 
direction, and its planners should be highly commended for their 
recognition of this need. 

To present the needs and the "slant" of special libraries, it 
should be mandatory that special librarians be asked to serve on 
advisory committees, planning cr^aittees, curriculum committees, 
etc., which affect library technician training. 

The local chapter of the Special Libraries Association has an 
Education Committee which has been very active in presenting pro- 
grams for library assistants as well as for professional li- 
brarians. I would suggest that this Education Committee could 
serve valuable liaison and assistance functions for the library 
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technician training programs of the community colleges, and 
would be the appropriate body to represent special librarians 
of this area in such capacities. Perhaps the conmunity colleges 
could form a similar committee of their own, with whom the pro- 
fessional library associations could deal, to facilitate conmuni- 
cation between the two working partners. 



Because of the necessity of this working partnership between 
the colleges and the libraries, I will divide each of the remain- 
ing sections of this paper into two parts, one for the Special 
Libraries Association and one for the community colleges. 

HI. THE INSTRUCTION ITSELF 

The Special Libraries Association can assist the library tech- 
nician training programs by furnishing some instructors, expert 
librarians who are well-versed in library practices and who have 
interest and competence in teaching them to others. It could 
also assist in furnishing reading matter, sample forms and pro- 
cedures, practice materials, etc. Some of its members could pro- 
vide field trips to special libraries which would be a valuable 
educational experience. Some S.L.A. members can offer temporary 
employment in their libraries as an opportunity for practical 
work experience as part of the tral^*ng program, but again it 
must be kept in mind that the nature of the special library re- 
quires nigh performance levels of the student and relatively 
little training or supervisory time from the librarian. 

As their contribution to this working partnership for instruc- 
tion, the colleges should make it a rule that all their library 
courses be taught^ only by professional librarians; it is only 
natural that the library field would distrust the quality of any 
other arrangement. To acquire the services of the best library 
instructors available, the colleges should provide part-time 
teaching posts to accommodate those librarians who are already 
employed full time as working librarians. The course content 
should be based on a good liberal arts foundation, and should in- 
clude training in various clerical skills as well as in library 
practices. In every phase of the program, course content and 
individual performance alike, the libraries are relying on the 

colleges to maintain high standards in which everyone can take 
pride. 



IV. RECRUITING PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS FOR THE PROGRAM. 

By using various promotion devices at its disposal, by design- 
ing some of its meetings accordingly, and by continuing to pre- 
sent workshops for library assistants, the Special Libraries 
Association can assist in recruiting students for the library 
technician programs. By looking toward their o<m library staffs, 
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the S.L. A. members can encourage attendance of their employees 

nrov?^oi n r ementS a V aid l6aVe ° r make " u P time allowances, 
provision of course-related work projects, and the granting of 

rewards upon completion of the program. 

Maw/ h !i ir / ar !i’ th f colle 8 es should maintain appropriately 
high standards of qualification for the program, recolending it 

^. t0 Wh ° possess the background, motivation, and per- 

1 qualities required for successful performance on the P job 

bv the colle S es should encourage attendance 

y others besides high school graduates continuing their educa- 

tion, such as employed people, housewives, etc., whose background 
and maturity are desirable assets for libraries. To acconm^date 
uc people, the colleges should offer evening and Saturday 
courses, and the opportunity of part-time enrollment. In its 
promotion of the library technician program, the college should 

as a°el^* an ? real ^f c ’ and ^cognize the library technician 
H a < lerical specialist; the college should not represent this 

in ln n f ^ P 10 ^ 381 ^ 131 or even as pre-professional education, 
in all fairness to the student and to the employer. 

V. THE GRADUATES OF THE PROGRAM 

Another committee of the S.L.A. is its Employment Comnittee 
which could assist library technician graduates with job place- 
ment, although the Conmittee has traditionally dealt with onlv 
professional librarian employment until now. The S.L.A. could 
help g a in accepcence of the program through publicizing it and 
its benefits in the professional literature. But the essential 
incentive to continue the program will be in employing its grad- 
uates at higher salaries and status, but not afproSsJSaf 
librarians, and only if quality standards are met. After the 
fw Uat ^ S ?^ 4 ° n 3taff » employers could further stimulate 
£ion in ? training by allowing them more participa- 

Vv : Li • ?!f ning deciSi0ns , and * ivin S them more advanced 

in-service trailing. The graduates should also be encouraged to 

build upon their good foundation by being allowed to attend 
S.L.A. meetings, continue their education in various ways, and 
become members of S.L.A. itself. y 

The colleges, in turn, should maintain high standards for 
graduation from the program, for the benefit of all concerned. 

uSr r ’ they Sh ? uld use their influence to see that these grad- 
uates are properly employed as subprofessionals and not as cut- 
rate profession 3 ! librarians. The colleges should also perform 
continuous follow-up studies of graduates and their employers to 
provide feedback information for evaluation of the pr^rST to 

to S sueeest t ** re * lective of actual and current needs, and 
to suggest possible improverents in the program. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 

Although the library technician training program has grown 
rapidly, only time will tell of its eventual success and per- 
manence. If it is done well, the program could provide much- 
needed time and work assistance for libraries and librarians 
It could enable the professional librarian to up-grade the level 
of his performance, while at the same time providing society 
with a new job specialty and good training for those who desire 
to enter it. If it is done poorly, the program could fail be- 
cause of poor performance of its graduates, which would in turn 
result in low acceptance by society. Furthermore, poor library 
technicians could even lower the status of professional li- 

* n t ^ le of those who might not be aware of the 

differences among library employees. 

Thus we come to this proposed position: If the colleges do 

their part by maintaining high standards of training which is 
geared to the actual needs of libraries, the Special Libraries 1 
Association (and other library associations) should support 
and encourage the program in every way. 

Ue must repeat that the most essential ingredient for the 
success of the program is the establishment of a good working 
partnership between the librarians and the colleges. Both have 
a vital stake in seeing the program succeed. This workshop is 
a good example of the right direction to follow, cooperation for 
the good of all concerned. Such a partnership could well result 

Zu a significant improvement in the continuing development of 
the field of librarians ip. 
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ANNA MARY LOWREY -California Association of School Librarians 

Libraries today are faced with providing better and more com- 
plex service to their particular library connrunity than ever be- 
fore. The constant growth of interest in the pursuit of know- 
ledge and the dramatic developments in communications media 
place demands upon the library staff which become increasingly 
difficult to meet. School libraries are no exception. 

The strong movement to espouse the Instructional Materials ,, 
Center concept , the advent of large sums of money for materials 
through the Elementary Secondary Education Act titles and the 
perceptible trend toward individualization of instruction, re- 
quire the provision of services wider in variety and greater in 
depth than was formerly the case. I think we all realize that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult also to obtain the neces- 
sary, qualified personnel to staff these kinds of library programs. 

I have been invited to speak to you as President, of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Librarians. To represent an asso- 
ciation in this capacity is not always an easy thing to do, for 
we must admit that we do not necessarily reflect the opinions 
of all members . Certainly the California Association of School 
Librarians accepts the need for library technicians as evidenced 
in the Standards for the Dv alopment of School Library Programs 
in California , published C.A.S.L. in 1967. In that document, 

the personnel section lists three types of positions - the li- 
brarian, the library technician, and the clerk. We must also rec- 
ognize, however, that the training programs for library techni- 
cal assistants and the utilization of these assistants have not 
been without their critics. 

Specific concerns have been expressed about the Library Tech- 
nology programs offered throughout the state, with the criticism 
that these are sometimes ’-‘watered down" library science courses. 
There also exist the concerns that library technical assistants 
will be used in place of the professional librarians by some 
school districts, that the function or role of the library tech- 
nical assistant is not clearly defined, and that within the pre- 
sent salary schedules of most districts there is no provision for 
the status and compensation level of these positions. 

How we react to the concerns of the critics is of primary im- 
portance at this time. It is our professional responsibility to 
plan future staffing for library programs which clearly identi- 
fies all personnel needs in perspective. We cannot afford to be 
defensive. We must take a positive approach - which means a 
close cooperation with the junior colleges training library 
technical assistants, to assure programs designed to instruct 
students in the proper skills for that position. Even if the 
library schools could produce enough professionally trained li- 
brarians to meet the need, we must face the fact that it is ed- 
ucationally and financially unsound to use professional staff to 
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perform technical and clerical routines. Many school libraries 
in California are still woefully .understaffed professionally. 

It is imperative that districts strive to provide professi onal 
staff and to suppleu-ent the staff they already have. It is also 
imperative that they recognize and use the educational potential 
of th s professic lal staff as it is intended. One way to do this 
is to utilize the library technical assistant, who is well train- 
ed in specific technical competencies. 

I should point out here, that we do not see library technical 
assistants serving as professional librarians in any instance. 
Rather, they are a source of assistance in the clerical and tech- 
nical aspects of the library program, permitting the librarian 
to assume his rightful role - that of an active member of the 
instructional staff. 

I see three areas in which cooperation between the California 
Association of School Librarians and this group could prove 
beneficial. • 



1. We need to communicate to school administrations the dif- 
between the educational contribution of the professional 
librarian and the technical contribution of the library 
technician. . 



2. We need to clearly define, through job descriptions, the 
kinds of tasks which the library technician performs. 
These task definitions could serve ac guidelines for the 
necessary course work within the junior college Library 
Technology programs # J 



5 need to work toward the establishment, within school 
districts, of job classification for the tyo-year program 
technical assistant and a pay scale commensurate with 
this training and skill. 



Finally we can never forget that our primary goal is to pro- 
vide an excellent library program and that we can do this best 
when the library staff is composed of professional librarians sup- 
ported by trained technical assistants. We must remember that the 
important thing we are pursuing is better library service to stu- 
dents. For what other reason are we here? 
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THE LIBRARY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM FELATIONSHIP WITH 
THE CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

BY 

MR. FLOYD L. YOUNGER, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction 

Cabrillo College 
Aptos, California 



Recognizing the concern that exists in the minds of many li- 
brarians regarding the functions that should be performed by a 
library technician and wishing to provide the technical instruc- 
tion that is necessary to perform library technician tasks, care- 
ful attention must be given to the balance of academic work with 
the preparation of technical skills. It is not intended that the 
library technician replace the librarian in dealing with questions 
of academic origin or that she simply be a glorified library clerk. 
It is also realized that the technician who is to exceed the func- 
tions of a library clerk must have an academic background which 
will enable her to assist library users with questions that deal 
with academic subject matter. To this end, it is therefore sug- 
gested that the library technician program involve liberal arts 
preparation in an academic field leading to the Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Science degree with a minimum of technical courses 
which will provide the students competence in the fields of tech- 
nical processing, library services and the role that the library 
plays in the college and the community. The technician should 
also be introduced to the tools of the library to the extent that 
she may be of assistance with librarian responsibilities. Those 
who have such a background and demonstrate the necessary attitudes 
and capabilities may then continue toward the training of a grad- 
uate librarian with a minimum of loss in time and credit. The 
general education background of the student cannot be overempha- 
sized in its importance as a basis for the execution of technical 
tasks . 
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MSS. JOIEEN BCuk. - Head Librarian. Rio Hondo Junior College 
In 1966 the Library Administrative Division and Library Edu- 
cation Division established the Committee on Subprofessional or 
Technician Class of Library Employees * It was charged with the 
responsibility of defining this class of employee and drawing 
up classification specifications, including statements cf typi- 
cal duties. At the same time the Junior College Library Section 
of American College and Research Libraries through an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Vocational Education did a survey of curricula in \ 
this area. ) 



The theme of the 1367 American Library Association's Annual 
Conference in San Francisco was "Manpower." In the various gen- 
eral sessions and study groups, library technical assistants 
were discust Bd frequently with some vehemence at times. The pro 
gram of the Junior College Library Section in San Francisco was 
• devoted to the utilization, of technical assistants and discus- 
sion of training needed for these people. 



Because of the upsurge of interest and proliferation of train- 
ing programs, the Library Education Division, in July, 1967, 
established the Interdivisional Committee on Training Programs 
for Supportive Library Staff. This committee is composed of a 
state librarian, a director of a library school, the chairman 
of the Library Administrative Division and Library Education 
Division report, two professors of library science, the director 
of the Library Education Division office, and myself, represent- 
ing the Junior College Library Section of American College and 
Research Libraries. We met for the first time in Miami at mid- 
winter and spent three days discussing (1) the importance of 
advisory committees, their makeup and responsibilities; (2; the 
relationship of the library program to other junior- college cur- 
ricula; (3) financing programs; (4) qualifications and teaching 
load of faculty; (5) facilities needed; (6) student recruitment 
and placement; and (7) core curriculum. I presented the outline 
report for our committee, spelling out in some detail the general 
thinking of the group, to both the LED and JCLS Executive Commit 
tees. The support which the LED group gave to the report was 
most encouraging. (Earlier in the same meeting they had approved 
the final LAD-LED report on Library Technicians.) They asked 
that the Committee proceed as quickly as possible and hopefully 
to come up with a finished document for consideration in June, 
1968. The LED office is constantly receiving requests for 
assistance in establishing programs and would like to have print- 
e guidelines available* The JCLS Executive Conmittee offered 
to send the final draft for comments to some junior colleges 
having library terminal programs* 

At no time has the American Library Association interest 
been higher concerning the two-year library programs, and they 
are looking to conferences such as this for leadership as guide- 
lines are being developed. 
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V, THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 



HEW DIRECTIONS* WHERE DO HE GO FROM HERE ? 

MRS. ALIKE CROWLEY WISDOM, Head Librarian 
Citrus College 
Azusa, California 



THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY: 1973 
JOHN L. MARTINSON, President 
Conmunication Service Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 






MRS. ALINE CROWLEY WISDOM - Head Librarian, Citrus College 
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This workshop has been like a dream come true for me, I 
have been involved in teaching classes for Library Technicians 
since 1955, my second year at Citrus College Library. 

My courses in this area, like the library profession itself, 
have gradually evolved until we have developed a curriculum tl *t 
I feel needs even more recognition than it has, and I feel that 
a workshop as we have just concluded is going to help bring about 
this recognition. 

I would hope that this recognition could come in four ways - 
(1) from among ourselves as people involved in junior college work 
either as librarians directing the program teaching in the program, 
or in some other capacity; (2) from personnel departments of the 
school districts and city and county governments where those who 
complete the course work of the library technician program attempt 
to secure positions; (3) from those responsible for issuing cred- 
entials and setting up standards in the State Department of Edu- 
cation or writing descriptions for Civil Service Examinations; 
and (4) from our professional organizations. 

II. WHAT DIRECTION SHOULD THE RECOGNITION AMOUNG OURSELVES TAKE? 

I hope this workshop has laid some common grounds for courses 
taught in our various junior colleges throughout the State. 

This is a much better way for us to learn exactly what is 
taught than to try to learn this by reading college catalogs. I 
knrv that for several yea*.s my program of four different courses 
was listed in the college catalog as one course that could be 
taken for four semesters. This gave a very incorrect picture be- 
cause the one entry in the catalog did not reveal that the library 
science curriculum actually consisted of four distinct courses 
rather than one as the catalog suggested. I am sure that there 
are instances with other colleges where the true picture of courses 
offered in library science is not obtained by looking at the al- 
lege catalogs . 

If courses and course content in the other colleges have 
evolved the way mine has at Citrus College, you have built the 
content around the needs expressed by the students who have en- 
rolled in the classes or by talking with members of your advisory 
committee especially those first classes when you were building 
the courses. I welcome this workshop and its interchange of ideas, 
both formally in the planned program for the two days and infor- 
mally as we have had a chance to talk outside the structured pro- 
gram. In planning this workshop, we did not want to prescribe 
course contents, because the committee recognized that this must 
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